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STATEMENT OF EDITORIAL POLICY 


To see world politics in any kind of focus, it is not 
enough to follow elections, institutional or consti- 
tutional changes, battles, cabinet upsets, and palace 
revolutions. These are only the box scores. They 

tell you who won or lost something, but they don't tell 
you what or why. -To know this, one must cover the 
spectrum of military, scientific, and economic poten- 
tial or capability, and the attitudes, taboos, and 
values of peoples and their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no 
individual can cover all this. No one can possibly 
find time for it. 


On World Politics does it for you. A na- 

onw eam of 16 specialists covers some 300 learned 
and seskatent publications in military developments, 
economics, the sciences, geography, sociology, manage- 
ment and technology, public administration, international 
administration, osychology, history, public opinion and 
communications, diplomacy, law, and development of 
underdeveloped economies. 


If you teach, write, or think about world politics 
and international accord or discord, BACKGROUND On 
World Politics is the small end of the funnel. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review books. 

cept for notes on theory, it does not cover conven- 
tional political science journals. (Presumably most 
of its audience reads these, and for those who do not 
there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.) 
It does not cover magazines of national mass reader- 
ship. It does not carry original articles. Its job 
is not to add to the river of print but to channel off 
and regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas which 
pertain to world politics but which are scattered 
through publications not primarily devoted to world 
politics. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon 
the projectable recent past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. 
The Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 


I. MILITARY POLICIES AND CAPABILITIES 


RATIONALIZING OVERSEAS BASES 


It is incorrect to say that overseas bases are losing 
value because of their vulnerability to enemy attack. 
Domestic bases are also vulnerable. The advanced over- 
seas bases are perhaps better geared to protection 
against surprise. They can help warn the U.S. of Be 
approaching raids. To pull back from such bases would Ona 
leave our allies thinking that we were throwing them a. 
to the Communists. 

(Major General Dale 0. Smith, USAF, "Overseas Bases 
in War," AIR FORCE, December 1959, pp. 39- 
41. 


TOTAL WAR AND AIR POWER 


The risk that a potential aggressor will deliberately 
embark upon total war as an instrument of policy <«- 
as Hitler did in 1939 and the Japanese did two years 
later -- is virtually negligible, as long as we main- 
tain effective retaliatory power. Far more urgent 

is the need to deter him from carrying a course of 
political or military action to such an extreme that 
it spills over into total war. 


The "main bastion of deterrence" is to be found in the : 
striking commands of the U.S. and British air forces. 
"The British share in the allied nuclear striking 
force. .«. + is not only the best, perhaps the sole, 
means of securing anything like genuine interdependence 
with the United States; it is also a contribution to 
the over-all strength of NATO which we could not 
possibly afford to withdraw, and could only be replaced 
by something else at quite unacceptable cost in time 
and money." 

(Sir John Slessor, "Strategy of Deterrence," AIR 

FORCE, November 1959, 60-62. ) 


US SHORT ON HOWITZERS 


The pentomic division under newly revised tables of 
equipment will have its total of 155 mm. howitzers 
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increased from 12 to 30. However, there are not enough 
in stock or on order to get the guns in scheduled num- 
bers. The great power of the additional 155s is wel- 
comed by field commanders who had been uneasy about 

the pentomic division's initial acquisition of high 
mobility at the expense of firepower. 

(Mark S. Watson, "Guns in the Atomic Age," ORDNANCE, 
November-December 1959, 386-90. ) 


MISSILES AND WARFARE CONVENTIONS 


There can be no possibility of conformity to the pre- 
sent rules of war unless weapons and weapon systems 
are devised which are highly selective and discrimi- 
nating. 


"The Polaris system, when perfected, could conceivably | 


attack limited military objectives within urban areas 
under the existing limitations imposed by international 
law without offering justification for massive retali- 
ation or any form other than retaliation in kind as 
contemplated by law." 


", . » some such system, whether seaborne or airborne, 
might be used to deter both limited and unlimited war- 
fare while conforming to all such humanitarian consid- 
erations of international law as ‘prior warning’, 
‘minimum force’, and protection of persons and pro- 
erty. 

Eugene E. Wilson, "World Peace Through Law," ORDNANCE, 
September-October 1959, 231-33. ) 


COST OF MISSILE SUPPORT 


More than $3 billion will be spent by the Defense 
Department in Fiscal 1960 to back the nation’s missile 
program. Over the next 7 years "a projection by the 
Missiles/Rockets Research Department shows a support 
market potential topping $40 billions." 


Each ICBM base is now costing between $40-$45 millions 
just to build. Total equipment cost for one TITAN 
squadron is an additional $47.3 millions (launchers 
$19 millions; guidance systems $14 millions; fueling 
systems $9 millions; automatic checkout $4 millions; 
‘communications and fire control $1 million; trans- 
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portation and handling equipment $350,000. ) 
(William E. Howard, "Missile Support--$40 Billion by 
"67," MISSILES AND ROCKETS, September 21, 1959, 21-23. 


PLAN TO USE NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


We can never again go to war with a major power and 
dispose our forces or conduct our operations as we 
would for a conventional war. We must plan for the 
use of nuclear weapons and count on using them when- 
ever they are more effective than other weapons. Many 
military leaders are still arguing that we must have 
the capability of fighting large scale wars without 
nuclear weapons. We can’t afford this. We must recog- 
nize that nuclear weapons are a revolutionary break- 
through. "It would be fatuous to mass artillery fires 
as we did in World War II when a single atomic round 
could do the same job more effectively, more cheaply, 
and with greater discrimination." 


"We should not speculate on whether nuclear weapons 
will be used in a war between the US and the USSR. 

The choice is ours." 

(Col. Francis X- Bradley, "The Fallacy of Dual Capabil- 
ity," ARMY, October 1959, 18-22.) 


ARMY STRENGTH IN PACIFIC 


The United States Army, Pacific, commanded by General 
I. De White, is the Army component of the Pacific 
Command. Under the army command come: (1) the 8th 
Army in Korea and Japan, (2) the U.S. Army, Okinawa; 
(3) the U.S. Army, Hawaii; and (4) the U.S. Army, 
Taiwan. The 8th Army has the 7th Infantry and the lst 
Cavalry Divisions, both pentomic. U.S. combat forces 
have been withdrawn from Japan, but logistical support 
operations still continue there. The commanding general 
in Okinawa is high commissioner for the Ryukyu Islands. 
He has the IX Corps under him. The main forces of the 
U.S. Army Hawaii are in the 25th Infantry Division. To 
bolster the US Seventh Fleet and the Air Force and 
Marines on Taiwan, the Army in the fall of 1958 sent 
the 2nd Missile Battalion (NIKE HERCULES), 7lst 
Artillery Regiment. 

("United States Army, Pacific," MILITARY REVIEW, 
October 1959, 38-44.) 
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ARMY STUDYING GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Unconventional (guerrilla) warfare is getting increaséd 
attention within the Military Establishment. Histore- 
ical experience indicates: (1) benefits from this type 
of warfare far outweigh the cost; (2) unconventional 
forces may have political aspirations inimical to 

our own; (3) this type of operations is most effective 
when coordinated with conventional operations; (4) 

the tactical value of unconventional forces increases 
as offensive operations approach the guerrilla area. 


The commander must be aware of the resistance poten- 
tial in his area of operations and have personnel 

who can advise him on suitable missions for uncone- 
ventional forces. 

(Lt. Col. Frank A. Gleason,Jr.,"Unconventional Forces 
---The Commander's Untapped Resources,"MILITARY REVIEW 
October 1959, 25-33.) 


PRO AND CON ON "CLEAN" WEAPONS 


"It may well be argued that a military force which is 
compelled to operate with a minimum number of weapons 
and carriers, which by the very nature of its strate- 
gic problem must aim at getting the most punch out of 
the fewest weapons, and which must strike beck only 
after the enemy has struck, really cannot afford to 
replace dirty by clean nuclear weapons." 


On tke other side, it may be argued: (1) clean weepons 
are preferable if they must te used in territories in- 
habited by friendly populations; (2)we must use clean 
explosives in groundetoeeir rockets and anti-ICBM 
weapons to avoid the deposit of radioeactive materials 
on the defense forces and the people they protect; (3) 
replacement of dirty by clean weapons may be one of 
the more feasible approaches to assuring that the 
destructiveness of eny future conflict is kept in 
bounds; (4)the switch from dirty to clean weapons would 
offer the advantage of reducing the effectiveness of 
hostile surprise attack; (5) the disadvantage in lower 
yield which clean weepons suffer in comparison to 
dirty ones may be overcome by further research. 

("The Clean Weapons Problem," AIR FORCE, December, 
1959, 35-38. ) 
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II. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBSTRUCTURE 


US BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


While the US imported more goods and services in 1959 
than in previous years, it also exported more, with 
the net result that exports exceeded imports for the 
first time in 2 years. Nevertheless, total transfers 
of gold and dollars to foreign countries continued at 
an annual rate of $4-billion because of military ex- 
penditures, private remittances, government loans and 
grants, and private investment. 


Showing steady growth since 1953, our strongest export 
items are machinery! engines, turbines and parts, 
excavating and mining parts, tractors, and electrical 
and office machinerye Sales to Western Europe and 
Japan continue downward, but purchases from there 
move upward. 


Nevertheless, the US is still fareand-away the world's 
greatest exporter (discounting the Soviet system). In 
1959, US merchandise exports of nearly $8-billion (ex- 
cluding military aid shipments ) were 2/3's greater than 
those of the U.K.; 3/4's greater than West Germany's} 
and 4/5's greater than Japan's. 

("The Balance of International Paymentse-Third Quarter 

of 1959," SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 39:12, Dec. 1959, 
5-10; and Marie T. Bradshaw and Max Lechter, "Con- 
traction of US Merchandise Trade Surplus," Ibid.,11-18.) 


FOREIGN COST ADVANTAGE NOT IN WAGE LEVELS 


A study of the economies of the 17 major nations ime 
porting into the US shows that the price advantage of 
competitive imported goods is based in most cases upon 
cost advantages in elements other than wage levels in 
the exporting country. American nonewage levels (i.e. 
salary levels) and the levels of payments to labor 
outside the manufacturing industry are relatively 
gher than in the other major trading countries. 


None of the countries studied enjoyed a competitive 
advantage with each other or with the US based on 
payments for labor at a level lower than that which 
its economy could support. All pay labor at a rate 
justified by their general economic condition, and 
on this basis compare favorably with the US pattern. 
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Hence there is no evidence that substandard wages are 
a major factor in the flow of most goods into the US. 


(This analysis compares payments to labor in those 
industries affected by foreign trade to comparative 
national income per member of the labor force, come 
parative wage and salary payments in the total econ- 
omy, and comparative payments for labor in all manue 
facturing industries combined. ) 

(Faith M. Williams and Edgar I. Eaton, "Payments for 
Labor and Foreign Trade," AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
XLIX: 4, September 1959, 584-601.) 


US TRADE NOT TO BE HURT BY COMMON MARKET 


"Contrary to common apprehensions, it appears unlikely 
that the Common Market will cause serious disturbances 
in US trade." A few export industries will be hurt, 
but more industries which compete with imports will 
find foreign competition easing as former sellers di- 
vert to sources within the Common Market. However, 
the period of adjustment will be long because the 
contractions and expansions will take place in diffe- 
rent US industries. 

(M.E. Kreinin, "European Integration and American 
Trade," AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, XLIX: 4, September 
1959, 615-627.) 


MINERAL EXHAUSTION BY 2000 A.D. 


In comparing known American mineral resources and the 
present rate of US consumption it is apparent that 


there is not enough proven ore for sustained pro- 
duction until 2000 A.D. 


The situation will grow more critical as industrial 
growth abroad will increase competition for sources of 
minerals which have hitherto been exported. Mutually 
beneficial international agreements must be increas- 
ingly used if the US is to even maintain its present 
rate of production. Domestically we will have to 
increasingly plan on a comprehensive basis for the 
exploration and discovery of new minerals so that 

an adequaté supply can be maintained. Special em- 
phasis must also be put (1) upon making ore deposits 
of low grade economically exploitable and (2) the 
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discovery and invention of substitutes for presently 
used minerals. 
(Walter H. Vasbul, "The Search for Mineral Adequacy," 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, VOL. LVIII: 8, Nov. 1959, 
385-399.) 


US «= CANADIAN WATER DISPUTE 


The vital role of water in international politics is 
illustrated by the current controversy between Canada 
and the US over utilization of the power resources of 
the Columbia River Basine The US has substantially 
developed its part of this area whereas development 
has only begun on the Canadian side. This disparity 
in the process of development coupled with such factors 
as the rapid industrialization of the Pacific Northe 
west with its attendant demand for cheap power, the 
need for conservation of water because of rainfall 
variations, and the fact that the best dam sites are 
on the Canadian side, not to speak of the adverse 
effect which mishandling of the water system could 
have on the salmon industry, furnish ample grounds 
for a dispute which has been under negotiation for 
some time. The political issues may be resolved into 
two legal issues - whether the upstream state has exe 
clusive right to the use of that part of an intere 
national river system which rises in its territory 
and whether it should receive compensation from the 
downstream state for benefits derived from dams or 
other projects in the upstream area. While inter- 
national law does not provide definitive answers to 
these questions, opinion is moving away from the doce 
trine of exclusive territorial sovereignty toward the 
“doctrine of equitable apportionment" as the fairer 
solution to the use of such an international river 
system. 
(C.B. Bourne, "The Columbia River Controversy", 


CANADIAN BAR REVIEW, XXXVII: No.3, September 1959, 
444-472.) 


So 


III. U.S. FOREIGN POLICIES 


US FAVORS NON-ARABS IN MIDEAST 


US economic policy toward the Middle East rests main- 
ly on aid to Turkey, Iran and Israel. About $1 3/4 
billion was granted to these countries, between 1945 
and 1958. The US has also promoted capital transfers 
and private investment in these 3 nations. US aid 

to the Arab nations has been far below this. A com- 
bined total of $300 million was given in the same 
period of time to all Arab nations. 


The capital inflow has helped galvanize Middle Eastern 
peoples with a feeling of hope that constructive change 


is possible. 


(A.J. Meyer, "Reflections on American Economic Policy 


in the Middle East," MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, X:6-7, 
June-July, 1959, 233.) 


MASSIVE RETALIATION OUTMODED 


The equalizing of thermonuclear power between the 
USA and the USSR means that the US might not necess- 
arily resort to massive retaliation if confronted by 
an act.of aggression. In fact, the US is now come 
pelled to recognize a real possibility of being in- 
volved in a limited war with or without nuclear wea- 
ponse Moreover, the more nations with access to 
nuclear weapons the greater the danger of war. 


If the world is truly in a nuclear stalemate it is 
time to devise a new diplomacy. The new diplomacy 
might be built around disengagement. 

(H.Ie MacDonald, "Disengagement Reconsidered ,"INTER- 
JOURNAL, Toronto, XIV:l, Winter 1958-1959, 
21. 


BASIS FOR A NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


In view of the development of nuclear weapons, which 
has "utterly changed" the character of war, American 
diplomacy should be based on the "absolute necessity 
of not allowing war to happen." Specifically, Amer- 
ican diplomacy must try to accomplish following: (1) 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons testing; (2) cess- 
ation of production of fissionable material, except 
for peaceful use; (3) reduction of armed forces. 
(F. B. Sayre, "Peace in Our Time," WORLD AFFAIRS, 
Fall, 1959, 71.) 
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MINORITY QUESTIONS IN US FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Ottoman government abrogated its treaty with the 
US in 1914. It was some years before relations were 
restored to a regular basis, and the ensuing negotia- 
tions were greatly complicated by the Armenian question. 
Turkish persecutions of Armenians was a matter of pop-= 
ular and official concern in the US. These persecu- 
tions were a prominent issue in the negotiations at 
conclusion of World War I and prompted the suggestion 

of an American mandete for Armeniae They also were 

the prime factor in the Senate rejection of the 

Treaty of Lausanne. As often happens a side issue, 

the Armenian problem, divertéd attention from the 

major issuese 

(Robert L. Daniel, "The Armenian Question and Amer- 

ican Turkish Relations, 1914-1927," THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY ee REVIEW, XLVI, 2, September, 1959, 
252-275. 


IMMUTABLE RIGIDITY REPLACES GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


The Caribbean area and Soe America are the "soft 
underbelly" of the US. For this reason the Pentagon 
adopts toward them a position of immutable rigidity. 
The political tempo of the area is, however, anything 
but immutable. The danger spots are Cuba and Panama. 
In the former the question is likely to be raised of 
the future status of the base at Guantanamo. In 

Panama the difficulty turns on the ultimate sovereignty 
of the Canal Zone. 


The dilemma which faces the United States is an acute 
one. For although the American title to both is bee 
yond dispute on legal grounds, recent history has 
shown that nationalism can make light of such arrange- 
ments, such as the abrogation by Iran and Egypt of 
their treaties with Britaine The position of the US 


in relation to Latin America resembles that of Britain 


in relation to the Middle East. 


a” WORLD TODAY, London, XV:l12, December, 1959, 
463. 
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PART TwO: WESTERN EUROPE 


EUROPEAN MISSILE RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION 


A surprisingly large amount of work on missile re- 
search has been done in Europe. The UK has the most 
extensive program of missile development and pro- 
ductione France stands next. The Benelux countries 
are showing interest in missile production. Switzerland 
and Sweden are beginning to get into the missile bus- 
iness. 


The US fits into the overseas picture in terms of 
"money and hardware." Denmark, Norway, Italy and 
Turkey are scheduled to get the AJAX and the free- 
rocket HONEST JOHN. Italy will be the first country 
with NIKE defense. West Germany plans to buy two 
MATADOR squadrons and may take over some NIKES and 
HONEST JOHNS. Italy and West Germany are not ree 
sisting nuclearearmed missiles, but Norway and Denmark 
prefer not to incur Soviet wrath by using them. 


The US has begun to avail itself of European research 
facilities. The Air Force is working from Brussels, 
the Army from Frankfurt, and the Navy is farming out 
limited basic research contracts from London. This 
could grow into a combined program among all the 
allies. 

(Capt. Jonathan L. Holman, "Missiles of Other Nations 
of the Free World," ARMY, November 1959, 35-44.) 


BRITISH INFLUENCE ON CONTINENT GONE 


British relations with Germany and France depend on 
relations between the last two. A prime task that 

the British government has set itself after the re- 
cent election is to rebuild its relations with con- 
tinental western Europe from the low point they hit 
while the British were immersed in restoring Afiglo- 
American friendship and in Middle Eastern affairs. 


At the moment, however, Britain has completely lost 
the power to influence events in continental Europe. 
President DeGaulle has been able to inject his judg- 
ment in all continental problems, including that of 
a summit conference. As for Germany, it has become 
clear to Britain that she must deal with her as part 
of a special grouping, already close and destined to 
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grow closer. 


("Understanding Dr. Adenauer," THE ECONOMIST, London, 
November 14, 1959, 601-602. ) 


BRITISH -RE~EXAMINE CONTINENTAL POLICY 


The British Government is re-examining its policies 
toward the European continent. The continental pro- 
posal for a common market brought forth the British 
countereplan for an industrial free trade area. To 
Britain it has never been a simple choice between 
joining or not joining a continental community. The 
British problem is how far to join. Their avowed 
policy today is that of close association rather than 
integration. This applies to both the Buropean Coal 
and Steel Community and the Common Market. This was 


also Britain's policy regarding the proposed European 
Army. 


These policies have been determined by Britain's posi- 
tion in the Commonwealth, the Empire, the North 
Atlantic Alliance, and national sovereignty. 

(C.E. Baumann, "Britain Faces Europe," POLITICAL 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY, LXXIV: 3, September 1959, 351.) 


FRENCH POLICY POSITION 


French policy seeks to associate France with the US 
and Great Britain in the joint formulation of strategy 
adapted to dealing with worldewide, not merely NATO, 
problems of Soviet action. French opinion is con- 
vinced that Britain is, whereas France is not, formu- 
lating this strategy in cooperation with the US. 


The Western world has had to give up in the last few 
years the comforting assurance of America's scientific 
and nuclear lead. America might not want to employ 
nuclear retaliation on the Soviet Union since it is 
now subject to counter-retaliation. France, therefore 
is interested in acquiring nuclear weapons of her own 
and to be associated with the plan for using Allied 
nuclear weapons. 

(R. Pleven, "France in the Atlantic Community," 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, XXXVIII: 1, Oct. 1959, 19.) 
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FRENCH CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN 1940. 


By refusing to leave France, refusing to surrender the 
army if allowed to remain, and implicit refusal to re- 
sign despite his disobedience, General Maxime Weygand 
insured the overthrow of the government of Paul Reynaud. 
Weygand refused to consider the military possibilities 
of North Africa and effectively precluded that alter- 
native. Throughout the crisis of 1940 he forced the 
government's hand. His actions illustrate the dif- 
ficulties a democratic government can face during a 
crisis in attempting to assert political control over 
the military. 

(Philip C.F. Bankwitz, "Maxime Weygand and the Fall of 
France: A Study in CivileMilitary Relations", THE 
JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY, XXXI, 3, September 1959, 
225-242. ) 


WEST GERMAN JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Judicial review is being developed by the West German 
Constitutional Court under laboratory conditions, for 
this practice is essentially a novelty in the German 
judicial system which historically has not made the 
guardianship of the Constitution the function of a 
court. In assessing the Constitutional Court's work 
during the past 8 years, some reservations can be ex- 
pressed about the scope of its function. A cause for 
concern is that the Court's right and its willingness 
to adjudicate political questions may bring it into 
the political arena to its ultimate disadvantage. The 
very novelty of the Court's function should place it 
under an obligation to exercise caution in the develop- 
ment of its concept of its role. Potential litigants 
have an obligation to exercise restraint as to the 
kinds of issues which they bring before the Court. 

(R. J. Barnet, "The Protection of Constitutional 
Rights in Germany", VIRGINIA LAW REVIEW, XLV: No.7, 
November 1959, 1139-1164. ) 


ROLE OF WEST GERMAN NAVY 


The West German Navy will make its most effective and 
significant contribution with the Danish Navy if it so 
defends the Danish Straits that the Soviets are con- 
tained in the Baltic. It would mean 100-150 fewer sub- 
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marines to sow destruction in the Atlantic. "It can 
be said that a future battle for the Atlantic will be 
decided 50% in the Danish Straits." 


POLITICAL EXTREMISM SMALL IN WEST GERMANY 


"The most striking feature of the political scene in 
present-day West Germany .. .- is the nearly complete 
absence of social or political mass movements." Voting 
participation is high, but organized membership in 
political parties is low. Labor unions are reconciled 
to the social order; the youth movement is moribund; : 
neo-Nazism is not a large mass movement; and the Come “e 
munists are weak. None of the many organized interest 

groups aim at a radical transformation of the democratic 

system of government. 


In Weimar days the multiplicity of political parties 
reflected the class structure of Germany. Although 
the class structure of West Germany is today essen- 
tially the same, there now is practically a two- 
party system, indicating the blurring of ideological 
cleavages within the parties. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Union is notably heterogeneous. 


A second, related, difference from Weimar days is the 
great amount of general, basic consensus on the prin- 
ciples of political and governmental processes. 
Parties stress platforms, not ideologies, and are dis- 
tinguishable more by their different action programs 
than by their political philosophies. 

(Rudolph Heberle, "Political Tendencies and Parties 

in Germany," THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Toronto), 25:4, November 1959, 
484.496.) 


GERMAN CHEMICALS 


The West German Chemical industry reflects Germany's Ms 
postewar development. It is now fourth in world pro- 
duction and second only to the US in exports (1.1 
billion in 1958 to the US’ 1.3 billion.) Significantly 
Germany exports at least four times as much of its 
chemical production as does the US. 

("German Chemical Makers Build; Turn Towards the US," 
CHEMICAL WEEK, Vol. 85: 23, December 5, 1959, 90-92.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NAZI LEADER 


The diaries of Heinrich Himmler's youth reveal him as 

a nondescript Bavarian Kleinbuerger, and give few clues 
as to origins of the personal traits he later exhibited. 
They do, however, show that from an early age Himmler 
"had been in need of an ideal to which he could dedi- 
cate himself." They also show petty ambition and a 
dogmatic concept of duty. These characteristics per- 
haps provide the basis for the role he later played in 
the Nazi regime. 

(Werner Re Angress and Bradley F. Smith, "Diaries -of 
Heineich Himmler's Early Years", THE JOURNAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY, XXXI, 3, September 1959, 206-224.) 


PRECEDENT FOR ITALIAN-BRITISH RELATIONS 


Marquis Bmilio Viscount-Venosta, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, intervened in the Franco-Prussian contro- 
versy over the Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish 
throne in 1870 and sought to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities. He feared that Italy might become in- 
volved in a war which would have high costs and from 
which few gains could be wone He attempted to obtain 
the aid of Great Britain in this endeavor. Although 
his efforts proved fruitless in terms of avoiding 
hostilities, they established a precedent of close 
collaboration between Italy and Great Britain which 
roved important for the future. 

S. William Halperin, "ViscounteVenosta and the Dip- 
lomatic Crisis of July 1870," THE JOURNAL OF MODERN 
HISTORY, XXXI, 4, December 1959, 295-309.) 


NETHERLANDS EXPORTS EXCESS POPULATION 


One of the few nations that has developed a successful 
emigration policy to help overcome increasing popu- 
lation is the Netherlands. Between World War II and 
1959 over 300,000 persons have emigrated. The North 
American continent, especially Canade, has received 
over 4 of the total. The second most popular country 
has been Australia. The success of the program is 
suggested in that only about 4.5% of the officially 
sponsored emigrants have returned to Holland. Parallel 
to the export of people has been the expanded export 
(or introduction) of Dutch products to the countries 
where the former Dutch citizens have settled. 
(Edward Homming, "People -- Hollands Most Important 
' Export,” THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Vol.LVIII:8, 
November 1959, 380-385. ) 
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SPAIN: INTERNAL DECAY? 


In recent months the traditional domestic opponents 
of Franco have been joined by groups which only yes- 
terday were his loyal supporters. New opposition is 
coming from the middle and upper classes, the Catholic 
Church, and even from the government itself. A sure 
vey by the Organization of European Economic Coe 
operation (OEEC) showed the economy to be in critical 
condition. The scandal of the illegal flight of 
capital from Spain and the speculation in pesetas 
shows that Franco supporters themselves have no con-= 
fidence in the future of the government. Thus the 
admission of Spain into the 0.E.E.C. end the $400 
million credit from the US may have saved Franco's 
regime. The explanation of these actions is pro- 
bably Franco's coeoperative attitude in providing 
bases for the US. 

(J. Alvarez del Vayo, "Espana Contra Franco," 
CUADERNOS AMERICANOS, Vol. XVIII:5, September-October, 
1959, 26-40.) 


FRANCO BECOMING RESPECTABLE? 


In July, 1959, Spain became the 18th member of the 
Organization of Buropean Economic Co-eoperation(OEEC). 
The US, American banks, OEEC, and the International 
Monetary Fund have provided Spain with over $400 
million in credits. Spain is supposed to stabilize 
her economy by accepting a new rete for the pesete. 
There is now definite pressure from France, West 
Germany, and the US that Spain also be admitted to 
NATO. In order to make the Franco dictatorship more 
palateble, the US State Department is publishing docu- 
ments to show how Franco resisted strong pressures to 
enter the war on Germany's side. 

("Spein”, HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XII:7, 
September 1959, 362.) 
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PART THREE: THE U.8.8.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


COMMUNIST VIEW OF LAW 


Law has come to be an integral part of the governmental 
systems of the European communist states, but the con- 
cept of rule of law is very different from that held 

in Western European states. These communist states do 
not see law as a control upon governmental policy but 
rather as a dynamic instrument of governmental policy. 
The focus is not upon protection of the rights of in- 
dividuals against infringement by the state but upon 
the enforcement of their duties to the state. These 
points emerged from a conference on the nature and 
function of law which was held by the International 
Association of Legal Sciences at Warsaw in September 
1958. The following aspects of law in the European 
communist states were also brought out at the con- 
ference: 1) law is the “incarnate will of the working 
class" as understood by the Communist Party; 2) sub- 
stantive law is subject to strict interpretation with 
little or no opportunity for judicial discretion; 3) 
popular election of judges is the best means for assur- 
ing judicial responsibility, but acceptance of this 
responsibility is apparently felt more keenly in the 
higher courts than in the lower courts; 4) in spite of 
the scope and complexity of governmental operations, 
there is usually no provision for a system of admin- 
istrative courts, so that complaints against admin- 
istrative agencies are handled by ordinary courts; 5) 
the procurator general has a much more important role 
in the legal system than does his counterpart in Western 
European states. 

(A.K.R. Kiralfy, "The Rule of Law in Communist Europe," 
INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY,VIII: Pt.3, 
July 1959, 465-485. ) 


AIMS OF COMMUNIST BLOC TRADE 


A review of recent Soviet bloc forays into the world 
commodity market as it has exported (possibly "dumped") 
tin, aluminum, and oil suggests that the underlying 
motive was not disruption, but either to get rid of 
burdensome surpluses, or to break into a market and 
secure a higher future share by a sharp advance 

(high sales, low prices ) and subsequent retreat to 

> negotiated level that is still much higher than be- 
fore the initial entry. (Japan's trade efforts tend 

.© follow this latter practice, too.) ; 
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(Henry G. Aubrey, "Soviet Trade, Price Stability, and 
Economic Growth," KYKLOS, XII33, 1959, 290-299. 


SOVIET PSYCHIATRY 


In contrast to the "non-scientific" teachings of Freud, 
or the dualistic attempts of the psychoesomaticists to 
divorce the mind from the body, Pavlovian theory is 
material, monistic, and "objective". "The source of most 
neuroses is not the mythical oedipus or the discharge 
of the suppressed libido, but various external inful- 
ences, mostly social." "The organism is an indivisible 
and integral system, where the cerebral cortex is 
connected with the internal organs, but the organs are 
also closely related to their surroundings." 
(Konstantin M. Bykov, "Pavlovian Contemporary Psychi- 
atry in the USSR," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY, 
Vol. 11633, Septémber 1959, 203-07. ) 


LAW IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Law is accepted as essential to the present functioning 
of the Soviet communist system for it serves two pure 
poses. 1) It is an instrument of governmental control 
over the populacee 2) It makes a broader contribution, 
for e parental relationship is envisaged as existing 
between the courts, es interpreters of the law, and 
the people who are subject to it. Law is interpreted 
conceptually rather than pragmatically although the 
existence of lecunee in the law necessarily provides 
some opportunity for judge-emade law. 

- J. Berman, "The Comparison of Soviet and American 
Law", INDIANA LAW JOURNAL, XXXIV:No. 4, Sunner 1959, 
559-570. ) 


RUSSIAN FARM PRODUCTION 


Compared with agriculture in other highly developed 
countries, Soviet agriculture is still charecterized 
by a high volume of labor input per unit of land and 
per head of livestock. Statistics, 1926-9 to 1956, 
show that although there has been substantial labor 
savings, especially in grain production, great econo- 
mies of labor input could still be made. 
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To increase productivity, Russian planners would heave 
to transfer substantialresources into agriculture; 
ieee, greater investment per worker in farm machinery, 
increased expenditures for irrigation, land reclam- 
ation, fertilizers, and insecticides, higher income 

to farm labor as an incentive, and improvement of 
farm management at the local level. 


The current plan does not show a great willingness to 
increase investments in agriculture or to provide 
higher incomes to farmers. "With their habitual 
Optimism, the planners place high hopes on organi-e 
zational improvements and on administretive measures 
in achieving a more favorable response by collective 
farmers. . -"' No large population shift from agri- 
culture to industry is contemplated by the 7-Year 
Plen, and this suggests that the planners "were ex- 
pecting a reduced rate of improvement in productivity 
- « »" Even though the 7-Year Plan sets only mode- 
rate goals for improved labor productivity, the actual 
rate of increase "will probably fall short of the 
rate." 

(Arcadius Kahan, "Changes in Labor Inputs in Soviet 
Agriculture," THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
LXVII:5, October 1959, 451-462. ) 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY PERSPECTIVE 


In the Soviet Union, theory, in the sense of the dir- 
ection in which events are tending, on a world scale, 
is an important part of foreign policy-making. This 
is not true in the West. The West is influenced 
more by philosophical pragmatism and instrumentalism 
in an approach to world problems. It emphasizes 
knowehow, not historical process or the general setting 
of world events. This instrumentalist or techno- 
logicel bias is unfortunate, especially in the West's 
relations with Asia. 

(R.C. Turner, "Russia, the West, and World Order," 
WORLD POLITICS, XII:1, 1959, 1.) 


SOVIET SCANDINAVIAN POLICY 


The Scandinavien countries have become involved in 
“whet used to be known" as the cold war. The reasons 
are both strategic and political. Russia has always 
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been conscious of the fact that her submarine fleet 
can be bottled up in the Baltic and her route to the 
White Sea can be threatened from Norway. Inevitably, 
her diplomacy attempts to dissipate these disadvan- 
tages. To some extent Norway's membership in NATO 

is offset by Russia's mutual assistance pact with 
Finland. Nonetheless, Russia's diplomacy and propa- 
ganda has been concentrating on reviving fears of 
West German rearmament in Norway as well as Denmark, 
another NATO member. 


The Russians see the problem of the Baltic in compara- 
tively simple terms. It is their policy to prevent 
Finland from joining the Western coalition. So far as 
Sweden is concerned, they are content to keep a 
watchful eye on her policy of neutrality. 

(O. Pick, "The USSR and Her Northern Neighbors," 
WORLD TODAY, London, XV:10, October 1959, 387. 


KHRUSHCHEV TURNS AUTHOR 


Peaceful co-existence is the only way which is in 
keeping with the interests of all nations. To reject 
it would mean under existing conditions to doom the 
whole world to a terrible war "at a time when it is 
fully possible to avoid it." The Soviet people do 
not want war. They will not use their weapons either 
against the US or any other countries. "We say this 
not because we fear anyone." 


The Soviet Union believes in peaceful economic compe- 
tition in conditions of peaceful coeexistence. The 
existence neither of the Soviet nor the capitalist 
bloc can be wished sway. There is only one way to 
peace: peaceful coeexistence. 

(N.S. Khrushchev, "On Peaceful Coexistence," FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, XXXVIII#:1, Oct. 1959, 1.) 


SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS 


An important frontier question exists between the 
Soviet Union and the People's Republic of China, 
namely the question of the ownership of Outer Mongolia 
whose position is something between a satelite and 

a member republic of the Soviet Union. On Chinese 
maps the boundary between China and Outer Mongolie 
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is not clearly shown as being outside Chinese terri- 
torye A dotted rather than solid line marks the 
frontier. It even looks as if the Chinese are going 
to be able to eliminate the deficit in their trade 
with Russia. 


The communist world is beginning to develop two 
centers: Moscow and Peking, in place of the former 
single center at Moscow. 

(K. Mehnert, "Soviet-Chinese Relations,"’ INTERNATIONAL 
AFFARIS, London, XXXV:4, October 1959,417.) 


SOVIETS HIGH ON UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 


Many factors indicate that unconventional warfare is 
being considered by the USSR. In World War II the 
Soviets had two types -- one for countries overrun by 
them and the other in the regions of the Soviet Union 
overrun by the enemye In foreign countries unconven- 
tional warfare was the responsibility of the Soviet 
Communist party; on enemy occupied Soviet soil it 
came under the Red military authorities. 


The Soviet capability for unconventionel warfare in 
foreign countries will increase or decrease with the 
strength of Communist parties. The era of nuclear 
weapons has not changed Soviet unconventional warfare 
concepts end doctrines. 


The Soviets have a great unconventional warfare capa- — 


bility and will strive to increase it. Where Soviet 
personnel is not suitable, peoples of the satellites 
will be used.e Khrushchev, who has had personal ex- 
perience in this form of warfare in the Ukraine, is 

a firm believer in it. 

(Slavko Ne. Bjelajac, "Soviet Unconventional Warfare 
Capabilities," MILITARY REVIEW, November 1959, 30-37.) 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN SOVIET MILITARY 


There is an unwritten rule that an officer who is not 
a party member has no chance of reaching senior rank. 


Promotion in the air force is easy and quicke So is 
demotion. In wartime ordinary officers could be dee 
moted in large numbers for such offenses as abandoning 
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their equipment or for suffering too many casualties. 
In peacetime strict disciplinary courts are maintained. 
Anything the Soviet police and political authorities 
regard as an anti-Soviet activity can automatically 
mean the ruin of a man's career. 

(Boris Kuban, "How the Soviet Air Force Lives," AIR 
FORCE, October 1959, 42-43, 45-50.) 


SOVIET PACIFIC EXPANSION 


The Russians are beginning to move in on the rich pre- 
war fishing grounds of Japan. In 1956 a large area 
of the northwest Pacific and the Okhotsk Sea was 
unilaterally closed to foreign fishing except for 
limited rights. Later in that year Japan accepted the 
limits set by Russia. A patchwork agreement was made 
for 1957. In 1958 an agreement by the two powers 
stipulated that the Japanese would suspend fishing 
operations in the Okhotsk Sea as of 1 January 1959. 
"The first step of Soviet expansion into the Pacific 
has been completed -- crowned with success." 

(James H. Guill, "Soviet Maritime Expansion in the 
Pacific,” US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, November, 
1959, 56-59.) 


BOX SCORE OF SOVIET SEA POWER 


1. Since World War II, the Soviet Union has constructed 


more combat ships, with the exception of aircraft 
carriers, than any other nation in the world. 


2. Sino-Sowiet foreign trade is up 90% since 1953. 


3. The Soviet oceanographic research program far sur- 
passes that of the Free World. 


4. Soviet submarine forces in the Atlantic have be- 
come more venturesome and there are signs of more 
submarine activity in the Mediterranean. 


5. A Soviet prototype nuclear-powered icebreaker has 
been constructed. 


6. Activiteis of Soviet fishing fleets in the Atlantic 
and Pacific have increased. 


7. The substantial merchant shipbuilding program in 
Chine and the Soviet Union has highlighted in 
November 1958 by the Chinese announcement that 
they had constructed a freighter in the record 
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time of 58 days. : 
(Captain Daniel J. Carrison, USN, "The Soviet Drive 
for Sea Power," US NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 
October 1959, 67-74.) 


CASH HOLDING IN THE SATELLITES 


In those Eastern European ceuntries with planned 
economies, where the. private sector in agriculture and 
smallescale industry has not yet been completely liqui- 
dated, the cash holdings (notes and coin) of peasants 
greatly exceeds that of employed urban workers and 

also exceeds that held by operators of small scale pri- 
vate industry. Urban workers spend their pay (cash 
practically as soon as they get it. 


Peasants’ incomes come in over longer and less regular 
intervals; their expenditures are directed more to 

the purchase of durables, less to food, rent, transport. 
Peasants save in cash and not by bank account; and 
there is a relatively large stratum of high income 
earners among the peasantry. "The rich peasants have 
the largest holdings of cash in Eastern European 
lanned economies." 

J. Baracs, "Cash Circulation in the Planned Economies 
of Eastern Europe," REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 

eh nl England), XXVII (1): 72, October 1959, 
- 50257. 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 
ATTITUDES OF AFRICAN STUDENTS IN US 


Analysis of the 40-odd entries in an African-American 
Institute essay competition for African students in 
the U.S. reveals the thinking of these young Africans 
(one-half from Nigeria) about AfricaneAmerican relations. 
They felt that increased American interest in Africa 
is prompted by the present struggle for world power 
and that the main obstacles to closer African-American 
relations are mutual ignorance, racial discrimination 
in the U.S., and America's policy on "colonialism," 
with its apparent contradictions. Nearly all empha- 
sized education as Africa's greatest need and the 

art the US can play in helping meet it. 

A. H. M. KirkeGreene, "Africans and Americans," 
CORONA, XI, October, 1959, 365-370. ) 


AFRICAN STUDIES IN USSR 


Certain basic presuppositions are shared by most 
Soviet Africanists: (1) A definite type of historical 
process is taking place in all African societies com- 
parable with processes already completed in other 
societies. (2) Its chief characteristic is the decay 
of "feudal" forms of social order and the substitution 
of "modern" forms. (3) The struggle for independence 
is a subsidiary process. (4) The ultimate outcome of 
the subsidiary process-e-independent African states; 
and of the larger process--socialist societies through- 
out Africae-is not in doubt. 


Not over 6 Soviet Africanists have visited Africa, which 
restricts individual work and lowers the vitality of 
research centers. With the emergence of new African 
states communications are improving. Research on Africa 
is concentrated in the Leningrad and Moscow sections 

of the Institute of Ethnography of the Soviet Academy 

of Sciences. Leningrad's focus is pre-colonial African 
history and African languages. Moscow focuses on the 
contemporary economic, political, and social trans- 
formation. The Presidium of the Academy has decided 

to promote development of African studies in the 

Moscow Institute of World Economics and International ‘ 
Relations. 


Soviet Africanists do not operate as a monolithic 
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blockeethere are competing interpretations of African 
phenomena. 

(Thomas Hodgkin, "Soviet Africanists," WEST AFRICA, 
Nos. 2209, 2210, 2211 (October 3, 10, 17, 1959), 

801, 829-30, and 857-8.) 


SAHARAN RESOURCES DEAR 


The rich mineral resources of the Sahara have hardly 
been tapped, and the development of the deposits (oil, 
coal, 13 known metals, potash, nitrate, sulphur) faces 
formidable obstacles: (1) Lack of adequate communi- 
cation (complicated by the great distances involved 

and physical difficulties of construction). (2) Where 
proposed routes must traverse non-French territory, 
political complications arise. (3) In some cases, ter- 
minal facilities, including ports, must be built. (4) 
Even where transport facilities exist, the cost is 

often prohibitive for given ores. (5) Heat, sand, and 
wind take a heavy toll of machinery and equipment. (6) 
A high amount of troublesome impurities are contained 

in certain Saharan ores. (7) There is a critical short- 
age of European technicians, especially geologists. (8) 
The location of some deposits calls for the construction 
of entirely new communities. 


Since no single company could finance the development 
of these vast resources, several types of cooperative 
ventures have developed. The simplest is a partnership 
of 2 or more French companies. Another usual arrange- 
ment is an association of French private and public 
capital. A third arrangement consists of joint partner- 
ship of French private and public capital with foreign 
interests. In this way British and American interests 
are already involved, and German, Belgian, and Swiss 
interests are reportedly attracted. World Bank capital 
is being sought in one instance. 


Achieving the productivity of the Sahara is far beyond 

the resources of France. Only if the wealth is shared 

can its rational development be assured. 

(Maurice Moyal, "The Need for Cosoperation in the Sahara," 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 58, October, 1959, 329-333.) 


MIDEAST LOSES OUT TO SUMMIT 


The steady climb of the Big 4 toward a summit conference 
has placed the Middle East in the range of "non-urgent 
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“simmering pots in the political witchekitchen." Only 


the Algerian crisis links the Middle East and major 
international issues. 


Main Mideast developments revolve around inter-Arab 
relations, under the impact of Egyptian leadership. 
Egypt has resumed relations with Jordan and her re- 
lations with Russia are showing signs of mending. 
(M. Perlmen, "Slope and Sideline," MIDDLE EASTERN 
AFFAIRS, X10, October 1959, 325.) 


MIDEAST GETS SOVIET AID 


Since 1953 Soviet trade with the Middle East has been 
increasing. The Russians have increasingly assumed the 
role of the "international capitalist." They extend 
chiefly long-term loans at interest. Since 1954 total 
loans of the Chinese-Soviet bloc amount to about $24 
billion, with the UAR the largest single recipient. 
(J.S. Berliner, "Soviet Economic Policy in the Middle 
East," MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, X:8=9, August-September, 
1959, 286.) 


AFRICAN DEMOCRACY 


Despite political and institutional differences, Africans 
all aspire to democracy; but, whereas Western democracy 
centers on restraints, controls, and balance, to most 
Africans it means only 3 things: universal franchise, 
majority rule, and community solidarity. Emphasis on 
universal suffrage is due to the desire to control their 
own communities and to past use of a restricted fran- 
chise to insure white domination. However, universal 
suffrage will not guarantee popular restraint of governe- 
ing groups: (1) Colonial government has had 2 unfortue- 
nate by-products: precedent for an unresponsive govern- 
mental majority, and lack of training for the role of 
opposition. (2) Progress toward independence depends 

on a unified political organization which places a 
premium on monolithic structure and equates opposition 
with treason. 


Since the drive for independence leads to oversimplified 
concepts of democracy it is unfortunate that French end 

British territories inherit political systems dependent 

on selferestraint instead of builtein checks. 


Democretic development requires constitutional channels 
and enough representation to make opinions count. It 
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further requires constitutional checks and balances 
and maximum encouragement of different economic inter- 
ests, currents of opinion, and pressure groups. 
(Gwendolen M. Carter, "Danger Signs in Africa," AFRICA 
SPECIAL REPORT, 4, October 1959, 3-4, 14.) 


CONGO ECONOMY 


The Belgian Congo's economic situation may be divided 
into 3 problems: export markets, financing investments, 
and the impact of political evolution on economic devel- 
Opment 


The Congo has wider variety of export goods and a more 
even distribution between agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducts than most underdeveloped areas. Yet, it was hard 
hit in the recession 2 years ago when the price of copper 
- 30% of her exports = dropped one-half in a few months. 
The demands of an expanaing economy maxe the problem of 
markets a continuing one. 


The private sector of the economy has been financed by 
company profits, 80-85% being plowed back. The capital 
problem is thus not one of capital imports but of the 
margin between costs and pricese wthis margin is affected 
by wage and fiscal policy. Tne recognition of trade 
unions has introduced a new factor in the wage picture 

in the past two years, but there is hope that collective 
bargaining agreements will ailow enough profit margin 

for continued expansion. 


As to the public sector, in the last 1U years $1 ,2UU,0OvuU 
- 10% of the G.N.P. = has been invested in the "infrae 
structure" - transport, electricity, education, hospitals. 
At first budget surpluses covered these costs. Since 

the recession reliance has been almost entirely on exe 
ternal loans. ‘Yhere is doubt a second Ten Year Plan of 
equal dimensions can be financed, but the public pro- 
grams are essential for even slight rises in living 
Standards. 


The policy of ignoring political problems hes now of 
necessity been abandoned in favor of a policy of pol- 
itical evolution. The government will follow three 
principles: (1) evolution must be orderly, (2) respect 
for persons and property must be assured, (3) the 
goverument must meet such economic dislocations as may 
occur in the period of "decolonization." 
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(Louis Ameye, "The Economic Problems of the Belgian 
Congo," AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 58, October 1959, 293-299. ) 


GHANA: NATIONAL STEREOTYPES 


Interviews of 214 Africans, conducted by African college 
students, produced preference patterns very similar 

to that held by British and American respondents in 
parallel interviews. British and Americens were pre- 
fered most, Irish and Scotch close behind, then 

Indians, followed by Swiss, French, Dutch, and German. 
Greatest antipathy was for Syrians (who frequently 

own stores and live ostentatiously in Africa.) No 
respondent mentioned Russians, favorably or not, and 
there was only a scattered mention of Eastern Europeans. 
Education under British system provides major explan- 
ation. 

(Gustav Jaboda, "Nationality Preferences and National 
Stereotypes in Ghana Before Independence”, JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 50:2, November 1959, 165-74.) 


NIGERIAN MIDDLE CLASS 


New Urban Middle classes are developing in all of Africa. 
The newly emerging Middle Class in Nigeria is not yet 
very large, nor is there any single elite group. The 
criteria for elite status seem to include (1) money 
(more than family background); (2) public reputation 
for influence or distinction; (3) higher education; 
(4) success in a career; (5) travel - especially 
abroad; (6) service in a public agency; and (7) occu- 
ation of a position of power and influence. 

H. H. Smythe and M.M. Smythe, "The Nigerian Elite: 
ee SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
4431 


URBANIZATION IN NIGERIA 


The urbanization in Nigeria in the past 30 years is a 
result of economic progress. As agricultural pro- 
ductivity improves, agriculture declines in relative 
importance in the economy (although it still accounts 
for 5/8s of the national income) and labor migrates 

to secondary and tertiary production, necessarily con- 
centrated in urban areas. This population movement 
"has definitely been selective of the most intelligent 
and capable of the rural population.” 

(J. Heads, "Urbanization and Economic Progress in 
Nigeria,” THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
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(Johannesburg), 2733, September 1959, 229-237.) 


NYASALAND SHOULD NOT SECEDE 


Agitation by Africans in Nyasaland for its secession 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is mis- 
guided. Outside the Federation Nyasaland would be 
doomed to permanent economic stagnation, with attendant 
social consequences. Within the Federation it is part 
of one of the most promising economies in Africa. A 
separate Nyasaland would have practically no trained 
Africans to run the government or provide professional 
services. Secession by Nyasaland might lead to secession 
by Northern Rhodesia and the union of Southern Rhodesia 
with the Union of South Africa, thus sacrificing the 
hopeful policy of racial partnership on which the Fed- 
eration was founded and dividing Central Africa into 
black and white states. There is still much political, 
economic, and social inequality and discrimination, but 
the government and Europeans in general are moving 

away from them in the spirit of partnership. Indeed 
Southern Rhodesia, whose policy of discrimination 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland feared 
would be extended to their territories, has begun to 
change her racial laws under the influence of the 

North and the spirit of partnership. 


The future of the Federation demands the following: 
(1) dominion status in 1960 would be unwise in the 
face of African opinion unready for it, (2) Nyasaland 
should be given internal self-government dominated by 
Africans, (3) political parity should be established 
in Northern Rhodesia, (45 civil rights ought to be 


assured by a constitutional bill of rights and a 
to enforce them. 

L. C. Vambe, "An African Looks at Federation," 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 58, October 1959, 285-292. ) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


LABOR RELATIONS IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 


The case history of the 1958 steel strike in Jamshedpur, 
India, suggests the following about labor relations in 
a developing economy: (1) Neither company unionism, 
aternalism, or "neo-paternalism"” lead to labor peace. 
{2) Compulsory adjudication cannot prohibit bitter in- 
dustrial disputes; it focuses hostility against the 
government which can ill afford such rancor, and leads 
to charges of government favoritism of one group over 
another. Additionally, compulsory adjudication does 
not promote self-imposed limits on the militancy of the 
labor movement, and thus compromises the position of 
the moderates while the radicals benefit. 

(Subbiah Kannappan, "The Teta Steel Strike: Some 
Dilemmas of Industrial Relations in a Developing 
Economy," JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, LXVII:5, 
October 1959, 489-507.) ; 


ASIAN PARTIES UNDERMINE DEMOCRACY 


All over Asia democratic experiments have failed 
largely because political parties have lacked positive 
and dynamic programs. The growth of anti-democratic 
forces and the establishment of totalitarian regimes is 
inevitable in this situation. To save democracy and 

to prevent the emergence of monolithic states, Asian 
political parties cannot expect to acquire dynamism 
from constitutionalism or careerism. If they are to- 
save democracy and prevent the rise of monolithic states 
they must have welledefined ideologies, definite pro- 
grams, a dedication to the common people, and the will 
and determination to carry out their policies even at 
the cost of setbacks and reverses. 

("Asian Democracy at Cross Roads?", UNITED ASIA, XI: 
No. 3, 1959, 229-230.) 


ASIAN RECEIPT OF SOVIET AID 


The Soviet bloc gives more economic aid to parts of 
Southeast Asia than the US does. This is true in 
Indonesia and Afghanistan. Soviet bloc and US aid 
are about equal in Ceylon and Nepal. In India and 
Burma, US aid exceeds thet of the Soviet bloc. 

(H. G. Aubrey, Sino-Soviet Aid to South and South- 
east Asia," WORLD POLITICS, XII:1, October 1959, 62.) 
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THE MYOPIC AMERICAN ADVISER 


Western economic advisers in south Asia have tried to 
impose plans conceived wholly in terms of Western 
images of expanding economies, industrialization, and 
mechanization. Because most of the planning groups 

in southern Asia are American, American solutions have 
usually been applied to Asian economic problems. 
Foreign aid and advisory policy suffers from the 
assumption that the-lavish methods and procedures of 
the affluent society can be afforded by the impoverished 
society. 

( H. Tinker, "The Human Factor in Foreign Aid,"PACIFIC 
AFFARIS, XXXII:3, September 1959, 288.) 


MINORITIES IN CHINA 


China has over 60 national minorities. The combined 
minority population is about 36 million and lives 
mostly in the border regions. Though only 6% of the 
total population, .the minorities occupy nearly 50% 
of China's 3.76 million square miles. 


The constitution of Communist China proclaims the 
equality of nationalities and guarantees the right to 
regional autonomy to. minority nationalities living in 
compact communities. Since 1949 national autonomous 
units have been formally established and striking 
economic and social progress has been claimed for 
them, but political and economic autonomy is actually 
small. The extreme backwardness of the minorities, 
coupled with the historical Chinese antagonism toward 
them generates Pan-Hanism on the one hand and local 
nationalism on the other. Of the clashes that have 
occurred between the Chinese and the minorities, that 
in Tibet is only the most violent. 

(S. C. Sarker, "China's Policy Toward Minorities," 
THE WORLD TODAY, XV: No. 10, October 1959, 408-416. ) 


CHINESE CENSUS DATA 


The 1953 census of mainland China disclosed a population 
of 582.6 million. The data of the census are pro- 

bably the best data that Peiping itself has. However, 
information is lacking on population, density, internal 
migration, family size and composition, marital status, 
marriage and divorce rates, etc. The figures may re- 
present an undercount because no measures were taken 

to ensure the complete count of infants and females - 
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both usually underrepresented in Chinese population 
counts. In addition to the total count the figures 
indicate a deficit at ages 5-14, an excess of persons 
over 45, and especially females over 55. For the lower 
age groups, males exceed females. The census reveals 

a 13.26% urban population. In a smaller survey, the 
birth rate was given as 37, death rate as 17, and 
natural increase at 20 per thousand per year. 

(Lawrence Krader and John Aird, "Sources of Demographic 
Data on Mainland China," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
XXIV: 5, 623-630. ) 


CHINA'S FOREIGN POLICY 


China's foreign policy reaches beyond Asia. She is 
promoting economic, political, and cultural contacts 
with Asian and African nations. Latin America is 
another area in which Chine's interest has increased 
in the past , ear. 


China's relations "have grown warmer" with Iraq and 

cooler with the UAR. An Iraqi-Chinese trade agreement 

was signed in 1959 and an Iraqi-China Friendship Asso- 

ciation founded in Baghdad. China has extended diplo- 

matic relations to Morocco, the Sudan and Yemen, -and 2 
has recognized the Algerian provisional government. : 
In Negro Africa, the Chinese have diplomatic relations 

with Guinea. 


WORLD TODAY, London, XV:l11, November, 1959, 
417. 


DOWRY SYSTEM WARPS PSYCHE 


Perpetuation of the dowry system exercises adverse 
psychological impact on both sexes. Daughters tend to 
be rejected because of the ultimate financial drain 
they represent. Misrepresentation by bride and family 
is often used, and subsequent discovery leads to hose 
tility in marriage. Young men tend to exaggerate their 
superiority over women, and often exhibit a consequent 
narcissism in marriage. 

(Ramanlal Patel, "The Indian Dowry System: A Clinical 
— JOURNAL OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, XIX:2, 1959, 
216-19. 


DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 


The democratic form of government is not a natural » 
development in India. It was introduced, ready-made, 
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by a tiny elite educated abroad and hardly able to 
communicate with a largely illiterate population. 
India's problem today is how to deal with a basic 
contradiction: a people settled for thousands of 
years in complete fatalism suddenly and impatiently 
calls for economic development. 


There does not seem to have been any striking progress 
in achievement of the democratic government in the 
past 12 yeers. The Parliament has not established 
effective control over the executive, and policy is 
still made by a small group of political leaders 
dominated by the Prime Minister. But measured against 
the obstacles, the size of the country and the oppressive 
weight of the social and economic problems, the pro- 
gress made is tremendous. The influence of public 
Opinion is growing and the opposition is free to make 
its views known. No other newly independent country 
has accomplished so much in the past 10 or 15 years. 
(Roger Bernheim, "Parliament and Democrecy in India," 
SWISS REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS, IX: No. 8, November 
1959, 4-8.) 


INDIA AND NEPAL 


Although India takes a paternalistic interest in Nepal, 
the latter is not subservient to Delhi. Some Nepalese 
leaders have even sought to match Nepal's geographic 
position between India and China with a diplomatic 
belance between the two. Nepal now accepts economic 
and technical eid from both China and India as well 

as from the US and Russia. There is a tendency for 
proe-Indian and pro-Chinese factions to form. China 
could well use territorial claims on Nepal to bring 
Nepal increasingly under her influence. On November 
27, Mr. Nehru declared in parliament that India would 
defend Nepal against any eggression by China. This 
declaration may be taken as "a warning, not only to 
China not to invade Nepal, but elso to Nepal not to 
yield to China." 

("A Nehru Doctrine," THE ECONOMIST, CXCIII:No.6067, 
December 5, 1959, 952.) 


INDONESIA CLOSES CHINESE SHOPS 


Djakarta's ban on alien retail trade in rural areas 
becomes effective in 1960. Nearly all foreign ree 
tailers in the rural areas are Chinese. The ban is 
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the latest in a series of government measures to 
curb Chinese economic activities. Since 1950 the 
Chinese in Indonesia have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to operate textile mills, iceworks, printing 
works, transport businesses, etc. "The Chinese middle- 
man formed for many generations a very important link 
in trade end industry in the whole archipelago. He 
played a useful role although he often misused it 
through a shortesighted desire for gain. Now his role 
is finished." 

("Djakarta's Ban on Alien Retail Trade," FAR EASTERN 
3 REVIEW, XXVII: No. 18, October 29, 1959, 689= 
695. 


POPULATION CONTROL IN JAPAN 


Japan has successfully produced the sharpest decline 
in birth rete in history. In 1947 there were 24.3 
births per thousand, the 1957 rate was 17.2, lower 
than the US. 


Japan's population now grows more slowly than any 
Asiatic country. Abortion and sterilization were the 
major techniques, while contraception is now coming 
into use. 

("Population Control", SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Vol. 202, 
No. 1, Januery 1960, 79.) 


JAPANESE FOOD PRODUCTION 


Per unit of planted land, Japanese agricultural output 
is near the world's highest; but per person in agri- 
culture, it is lowe. The surplus of agricultural labor 
keeps industrial wages low. Industry is essentially 
“subsidized” by agriculture. 


In the near future Japan must import more food because 
food production cannot be pushed much above present 
high levels. A higher level of manufactured goods exe 
ports is the obvious solution to Japan's '"Malthusian 
situation." ¢ 

(Arthur 0. Sherron, "Japanese Consumption, External 
Disequilibrium and Their Statistical Measurement," 
rey OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, XVII:2, September 1959, 136- 
150. 
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JAPANESE REPARATIONS 


A major issue in Japan's foreign relations since 1951 
has been reparations. China, India, Cambodia, and 

Laos renounced their rights to payments. Between 1951 
and 1959 agreements were concluded with the other Asian 
countries that were entitled to claims--Burma, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Vietnam. The reasonableness 
of the settlements may be attributable to the lessons 
learned from the failure of the German reparations 
settlement after World War I. Much of the payment is in 
goods and services which contribute to the economic 
rehabilitation of the underdeveloped areas. 

(Itagaki Yoichi, "Reparations and Southeast Asia," 

i QUARTERLY, Tokyo, VI:4, October, December, 1959, 
410. 


PAKISTAN’S “BASIC DEMOCRACIES” 


Pakistan is instituting a system of Basic Democracies-- 
a network of rural and urban councils. In this system 
the local councils in the villages and the towns will 
function as administrative bodies. At least 2/3 of the 
members of these councils are to be elected by the 
people on adult franchise. These councilors will in 
turn elect members to the subedistrict council, and the 
subedistrict councillors will elect members to the 
district and finally the provincial body with the 
Governor as its chairman. This system will provide 

the people the first real opportunity to exercise 

their democratic rights intelligently, and should have 
a farereaching effect on the future of democracy in 
Pakistan. 

("Pakistan Plans'Basic Democracies," XXXVII: No.10, 
October 1959, 689.) 


SIKKIM THREATENED 


The states of Sikkim and Bhutan are objects of rivalry 
between communist China and India. China is ambitious 
to incorporate both into her expanding empire. India 
is determined to maintain the status quo. Whereas 
China claims the two states on the ground of their 
once having been her feudatories, India’s basic cone 
sideration is their importance as buffer states. This 
role has become more important with the establishment 
of Chinese control over Tibet. 

(W. Levi, "Bhutan and Sikkim: Two Buffer States," 
WORLD TODAY, London, XVs12, December 1959, 492.) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 
CASTRO'S REVOLUTION 


Castro's agrarian reform program has begun under the 
direction of the new National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform. In the next few months, 100,000 peasants are 
to receive lots of 67 acres each. US sugar investments 
($300 million) face possible expropriation. Some US 
congressmen want to wait until next year before ex- 
tending the US sugar act, because of political uncer- 
tainty in Cubae The world sugar price is the lowest 

in 18 years, and Cuban exports are down 1/3 from last 
yeare However, both the special US price for sugar 

and Cuba's quota have temporarily been increased. 

Heavy ad valorem taxes of from 30% to 100% have been 
imposed on imports by the Castro government. Other 
government reforms include slashing the rates of the 
Cuban Electric Company by 21%. 

("Cuba", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, VOL. XII:7, 8, 9, 
September, October, and November 1959, 375.) 


CHILE'S EXPERIENCE WITH MULTIPLE EXCHANGE RATES 


Chile, a country of many resources and a literate 
population, exhibits. the ill effects of attempts to 
control economic growth through multiple exchange 
rates. From 1945-56 the gross product of Latin America 
grew at an annual rate of 6.3%, but Chile's rate was 
only 2.7%. In the same period Chile's cost of living 
multiplied 14 times, her share of world copper pro- fe 
duction declined from 20% to 13%, and she was con- " 
verted from a net agricultural exporter to a net ime 
porter. An intricate set of multiple exchange rates, 
absolute quotas, and annual exchange budgets were in 
effect until 1956. The effect of the multiple rates 
was to penalize some major exports and highly sub- 
sidize selected imports. The unrealistic exchange 
rates hampered agricultural investment and disguised 
Chile's ability to competitively produce foodstuffs 
instead of importing them. Before 1956, taxes levied 
on foreign copper companies amounted to 80% of net 
profits which raised production costs and discouraged 
expansion. In 1956, a free banking rate of exchange 
was effected for nitrate and copper, import licensing 
was curtailed, and harmful price controls on agri- 
cultural products were lifted. Some of the conditions 
have now been established for a real "breakthrough" 

in economic growth. 
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(Eric N. Baklanoff, "Model for Economic Stagnation: 
The Chilean Experience with Multiple Exchange Rates," 
IntereAmerican Economic Affairs, Yol. XII:1, Summer 
1959, 58-82.) 


COMMUNISTS IN CHILE 


The Communist Party of Chile claims a 35% increase for 
last year and a doubling of membership in Januery, 1959. 
Nine senators and 21 deputies (out of @ total of 45 

and 147 seats respectively) were either Communists or 
members of the Popular iction Front (FRAP). Anti- 
Communist sources admit that the Communists have made 
greater gains in Chile than elsewhere in Latin America 
although they participated in elections in eight Latin 
American countries last year. For the next election in 
Chile the Communists have 5 candidates for the Senate 
and 38 for the Chamber of Deputies. The Communists 
protested the Foreign Ministers Conference in Santiago, 
condemned the Pan-American System, and praised Castro 
and the Cuban revolution. Castro, however, declined 
an invitation to attend the protest meeting. 

("Chile"', HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 7, 8, 9, 
September, October, November 1959, 397, 453, 507.) 


COLOMBIAN EFFORTS TOWARD A COMMON MARKET 


Colombia has taken the leadership in establishing 
agreements and setting up commissions to ease economic 
relations with neighboring countries. Definite arrange- 
ments or study commissions have been established with 
Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru. The objective 

is to set up perferential trade and special customs 
agreements leading eventually to an Andean free trade 
areae 

("Colombia", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, XII, 7,8,9, 
September, October, November, 1959, 392, 443, 500.) 


THE MEXICAN MIDDLE CLASS FAMILY 


The average middle class family in Mexico has a monthly 
income of $142, but that average is misleading because 
a few have high incomes and a large majority are below 
the average. Of the middle class, 47% own their own 
homes; 53% rent; 23% have television sets; and 39% 
have automobiles. But the statistics also show that 
for those families making less than $192 a month 
spending usually exceeds income. These middle class 
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families spend about 68% of their income on the 
basic necessities of life. These figures seem to ine 
dicate that the Mexican Revolution has not greatly’ 
changed the basic economic condition of the middle 

class. 

(J. Gomez Robleda, "Economic Conditions of the Mexid¢an 
Middle Class Family Since the Revolution,” REVISTA 
waaay SOCIOLOGIA, Vol. XXI:1, January, April, 1959, 
127-134. 


MEXICAN DEVELOPMENT 


President Mateos has announced that the peso has stabil- 
ized and that increased domestic confidence has stopped 
the flight of Mexican capital. His government wants 

to encourage private enterprise, but all foreign ine 
vestors in raw materials or basic products show a 
majority of Mexican capital in their investment plans. 
Production is generally up (Mexico is exporting wheat es 
for the first time in its history) and the export- 
import gap is being narrowed. The President added that 
foreign-owned farms would continue to be expropriated. 
("Mexico", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XII:9, Nove 
ember, 1959, 475.) 


MEXICO'S FOREIGN POLICY 


Historically, Mexico's defense of international law 
end sovereign rights is linked with the struggle for 
revolutionary programs. The governments that fought 
for the latter did so in the name of the former. The 
Cardenas’ government was heavily pressured when it 
undertook land reform and oil nationalization, but it 
asserted the right of the sovereign to reclaim national 
resources with a program of delayed compensation. 
Later presidents followed a totally different policy: 
one of weak assertions of sovereignty and alienation 
of nationel resources to foreign countries. This 
reached its peak under Aleman. Mexico's participation 
in the intereAmerican conferences and in the Korean 
War were deviations from the established policy and 
were coupled with new encouragement for foreign ine 
vestments. In Mexico, a national bourgeoisie come 
petes with one dependent on foreign investments. The 
government is becoming more dependent on the latter 
day by day. 

(G. Garci Cantu, "The Two Foreign Policies of Mexico," 
CUAD=RNOS AMERICANOS, Vol. XVIII:5, September-October 
1959, 41-55.) 
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MEXICAN--GUATEMALAN RELATIONS 


The breech in relations caused by Guatemalan strafing 


of Mexican fishing boats has been successfully mediated. 


Guatemala will compensate the injured parties and Mex- 
ico will attempt to keep its boats out of Guatemlan 
waters. 

(Mexico", HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XII:9, Nove 
ember 1959, 475-479.) 


CONFLICT OVER THE PANAMA CANAL 


Panamanians make 2 complaints against the US: Pana- 
menians who work for the Canal are not paid wages 
based on US scales and the US has not purchased all 
supplies for the Canal in Panama. Panama interprets 
the 1955 treaty as requiring both. The US claims that 
wages are to be based on local scales and that, in 

any cese, canal workers are now paid from 30% to 200% 
more than local wages. The US also argues that it has 
had to purchase rice and meat abroad because of the 
low quality of local produce. 


("Panama",HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT,Vol.XII:7,Sept.1959, 


374.) 


PUERTO RICO'S COMMONWEALTH STATUS 


Governer Munez Marin has asked for a law clarifying 
Puerto Rico's relationship to the US. He asserts that 
the granting of commonwealth status was irrevoceble. 
The new law would make this clear and would prohibit 
forever the collection of federal income taxes, make 
permanent Puerto Rico's customs union with the US and 
some special trade advantages for the island. Some 
Congressmen object to surrendering Congress’ legis- 
lative power in this matter. Others wanted to permit 
a vote on the question of statehood. Another pro- 
posal before Congress would continue Puerto Rico's 
exemption from the income tax until the per capita in- 
come there became equal to thst of the poorest state 
in the union. 

("Puerto Rico”, HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Vol. XII: 

7 & 8, September and October, 1959, 381, 437.) 


VENEZUELAN OIL 


The US system of oil import quotas is under strong 
attack because of the special exemption pranted to 
Cenada. Venezuela, the single most important ex- 
porter of oil to the l'S, wants complete revision of 
the system. Venezuels wants agreements with other 
oil producers fixing both prices and quotas to avoid 
Overeproduction and sharp drops in prices. 
("Venezuela,"HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, XII:7, 8, °%, 
September, October, November, 1959, 386, 439, 4°95, ° 
-21C. 
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PART SEVEN 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 
COMPETITIVE "A" POWER IN NORTH AMERICA? 


If atomic power becomes competitive with power from 
other sources it will be only in high power cost 
areas, where demand is also high. For a time it has 
appeared that nuclear power would never be competi- 
tive in North America. Now it appears that it may 
be. Standardization of fuel elements and relaxation 
of safety rules would bring costs down rapidly. 
("Outlook for Competitive Nuclear Power", NUCLEONICS, 
Vol. 18, No.l, January 1960, 68.) 


MORE FOOD THAN POPULATION INCREASE 


An FAO report, The State of Food and Agriculture in 
1959, shows world agricultural Saedetttes In the crop 
year 1958-59 rose by 4% over production in the pre- 


vious 2 years. World population is increasing by 
ebout 1.6% annually. 


Most of this increased production moved into stock- 
piles rather than consumption. The bulk of the ex- 
pansion took place in North America, Oceania and 
Eastern Europe and the USSR, all of which recorded 
gains of 6 to 10%. Latin America, the Far East, 

the Near East and Africa made gains of from 2 to 3% 
The provisional figure for Western Europe is a gain 
of 1 per cent. A "very large rise" in Mainland China 
is elso reported. 


For the less developed regions as a whole, the average 
annual growth of agricultural production is barely 1%° 
above growth of population. In some countries of 
Latin America and Southeast Asia, production is barely 
keeping pace with or even falling behind the growth 

of population. 

("A Recent Report by F.A.0. #-The State of Food and 
Agriculture in 1959," UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, November, 
1959, 14-15.) 


ENERGY CONSUMPTION 


"The energy problem of the world will become increase 
ingly complex. The traditional fuels will supply 
most of the needs for the remainder of the 20th cen- 
tury. However, new sources of energy must gradually 
be developed primarily due to two factors. First, 
fossil fuels will eventually be depleted making de- 
pendence on new energy sources necessary. Secondly, 
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fossil fuels are extremely unevenly distributed so 
that many areas cannot develop an industrial economy 
with these traditional sources of energy. International 
trade in energy resources will continue to expand. 
At the same time competition for available energy 
supplies will rise. As demands grow, it will be ine 
creasingly necessary for each country to supply its 
own energy requirements from domestic sources." 

(E. Willard Miller, "World Patterns and Trends in 
Energy Consumption,", THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Vol. 
LVIIIs September 6, 1959, 269-279.) 


BREEDER REACTORS 


Breeder reactors produce more fuel, by transmuting 
elements, than they consume. They can ultimately 
convert anything mineral, even granite, into atomic 
fuel. All major nations are working on them and 

their design is relatively simple, but controlled 
fusion power, if it can be developed, would be superior 
since it produces little or no radioactive waste. 
(Alvin M. Weinberg, "Breeder Reactors," SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, Vol. 202, No.l, January 1960, 82.) 


THE BACK OF THE MOON 


The most conspicuous feature of the back of the moon, 
photographed by the Russians in October, was its 
lack of conspicuous features. 


Only one curiosity existed, a long range of terrestial- 
style mountains that could not have been caused by 
meteoric bombardment. This finding may require modi- 
fication of the major theory of selenogy (geology of 

of the moon),-that the moon has been cold and rigid 

for most of its history. 

("The Back of the Moon", SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Vol.201, 
Nol 6, January 1960, 80.) 
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PART EIGHT 
THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


U.N. VS. BILATERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The major advantages of U.N. programs of technical 
assistance over bilateral programs are (1) the 

sense of satisfaction of recipient countries because 
they participate in the control of the organization 
and contribute to its generel funds, and (2) the 
awareness of the recipient that no political strings 
are »ttached. It should always be kept in mind that 
the recipient countries carry by far the major costs 
of technical assistance. 


Programs are most successful when limited to a few 
projects, specifically related to major problems in 
a country's long-term economic development plan, 

and directed toward the establishment or development 
of institutions or the training of personnel. 


The US should increase its present financial partici- 
pation of 40% in UN Technical Assistance to 49% or more. 
(Huntington Gilchrist, Resident Representative of 

the U.N. Technical Assistance Board in Pakistan, 
1955-57, "Technical Assistance from the United Nations- 
As Seen from Pakistan," INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
XIII:4, Autumn 1959, 505-519. ) 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE - ONWARD AND UPWARD 


The international civil service will probably expand 
gradually, as the UN and the Specialized Agencies 
draw more and more experts into employment. There is 
hope that this may come to pass without the vices of 
bureaucratization and ossification. A good part of 
the members of the nucleus staffs of new international 
agencies is drawn from other, already experienced 
secretariates. There is some rotation between head- 
quarters and field, and this can be increased. It 
should be possible to offer permanent employment to 

a limited number of field experts. An employment 
bulletin providing information about vacancies 
throughout the international civil service should be 
made aveilable. 

(Peter Lengyel, "Some Trends in the International 
Civil Service," INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION,XIII:4, 
Autumn, 1959, 520-537.) 


INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION 
Minimum estimates for inspecting a test ban involve 
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about 7,000 men, exclusive of the probable need for 
scientists to staff a research leboratory. Extension 
of an inspection network to disarmament and surveill- 
ance of weapons production might mean, on a world 
scale, a staff of over 100,000 at an estimated cost 
of $1 billion annually. 


Such an extension of inspection beyond the proposed 
test ban would involve no radical change of principle. 
A test ban is logically the first step toward more 
eneral control of armaments. 

Robert H. Cory, Jr-, "International Inspection: 

From Proposals to Realization," INTERNATIONAL ORGAN} 
IZATION, XIII:4, Autumn, 1959, 495-504. ) 


UN PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover of personnel in the UN Caribbean 
Commission is very low, whereas the turnover rate 

in the South Pacific Commission is high, approximately 
18% a year. This indicates that the beneficial effects 
of a sound personnel system may be nullified by the 
small size of the organization, the few resultant 
promotion opportunities, and unfavorable local con- 
ditions of service. The latter include lack of ade- 
quate housing, high living costs, 2 tropical climate, 
separation from family and careers, and a culture alien 
to the majority of the staff. 

(Alfred G. Obern, "Personnel Administration in the 
Caribbean and South Pacific Commissions,” INTERNATIONAL 
ay OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, XXV:3, 1959, 263- 
269. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS OF STATE TRADING 


State trading is objectionable to the internationalist 
for several reasons: (1) as state trading is based 
upon bilateral arrangements, it interferes with free 
competition for trade among states; (2) it vitiates the 
operation of the most-favoredenation principle; (3) 

it involves a monopoly in domestic production and 
pricing which forces competitive states into similar 
practices in self-protection, thus undermining the 
principle of free competition; (4) the competitive 
advantages of stete trading may be used to exert 
economic pressure upon other states. Both the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the Treaty 
Establishing the European Economic Community recog- 
nize thesedifficulties arising from state trading 
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and contain provisions to control them. 

(J.E.S. Fawcett, "State Trading and International 
Organization", LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, XXIV: 
No.2, Spring 1959, 341-349.) 


STATE TRADING DEVELOPMENTS 


It is no longer possible to draw a sharp distinction 
between state-trading countries and free-trading 
countries, for most countries subject their inter- 
national trade to varying degrees of governmental 
control, and are affected by the problems which have 
arisen out of the development of state-trading. For 
example, the principle of sovereign immunity has 
been modified with respect to state-trading agencies 
by the "qualified immunity" doctrine of the European 
states and the "restrictive theory of sovereign 
immunity" of the US. Since a variety of trading 
practices will continue to exist, methods are needed 
to permit state-trading and private-trading countries 
to trade without loss of mutual advantage. More 
organizations such as the European Coal and Steel 
Community and an increase in bilateral agreements 
for specific economic objectives will advance an 
equilibrium between state trading and private 
trading. 

(Wolfgang Friedmann, "Changing Social Arrangements 
in State-Trading States and Their Effect on Inter- 
national Law'', LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, XXIV: 
No.2, Spring, 1959, 350-366.) 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN STATE TRADING 


The Spring and Summer issues of LAW AND CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEMS (Vol. XXIV: Nos. 2 and 3) form two parts of 
a@ symposium on state trading. Part I (Spring issue) 
contains 8 articles and Part II (Summer) contains 

5 articles on this growing problem of international 
relations. 


LEGAL REGULATION OF SPACE FLIGHT 


The problem of jurisdiction in airspace and outer 
Space is becoming increasingly complex and pressing. 
There have been 3 approaches to the problem: the 
Positivist view (Kelsen) would permit freedom of 
flight in the absence of regulation by convention; 
the "Delineationist School" (Cooper and Heley) en- 
visages a zone of territorial air controlled by the 
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subject state and an outer, contiguous zone analogous 
to the maritime contiguous zone; and the "Yale School" 
(McDougal and Lipson) would establish different kinds 
of jurisdiction depending on the type of use to which 
airspace and outer space could be put. ‘The first 

view is unrealistic; the second, arbitrary and arti- 
ficial; the third, unrealistic and unscientific. 

A more tenable position would divide flight into 2 
kinds: Conventional aviation, which would continue 
under state control as at present, and cosmic flight. 
Cosmic flight would be placed under the jurisdiction 
of a UN space agency, which would have control over 
the orbits of flight and power to establish and enforce 
rules for cosmic flight. 

(G. V. Leopold and A. L. Scafuri, "Orbital Space 
Flight Under International Law,'' FEDERAL BAR JOURNAL, 
XIX: No.3, July 1959, 227-241.) 


US ATTORNEY GENERAL WOULD STRENGTHEN COURT 


There are several ways the goal of peace under law 
can be brought nearer. On the level of interstate 
relations, exchange of lawyers and judges between 

the US and USSR would provide the bases for the 
understanding of their respective systems of law, in- 
cluding Soviet understanding of the American concept 
of rule of law. On the level of international organi- 
zation, the US could significantly strengthen the 
International Court and thereby foster international 
rule of law by abandoning the domestic jurisidiction 
reservation to the Statute of the Court as France 

did in July, 1959. Similarly, the US could encourage 
peaceful settlement of disputes by including in its 
treaties provision for adjudication by the Court of 
any disputes arising from such agreements. 

(W.P. Rogers, "Our Great Goal: Peace Under Law," 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, XLV: No. ll, 
November 1959, 1181-1184.) 


INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE IMPRACTICAL 


In 1956, Secretary-General Hammerskjold suggested the 
establishment of an international administrative ser- 
vice, to provide trained officials to countries lack- 
ing theme Such functions as budgeting, finance, per- 
sonnel management, procurement, and documentation are 
important to the smooth functioning of government 

Operations, but the practicality of Hammersjold's 
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plan is open to question. The only case-study so 
far is Bolivia, which in 1951 signed an agreement to 
appoint foreign Administrative Assistants to key 
posts. After a change in government, the experiment 
was short-lived. 


International technical assistance has many political 
implications, one being the countries most in need may 
be too sensitive to ask for it. The idea of having 
foreigners in policy-making positions is extremely 
difficult for a new nation to accept. The home- 
government of the expert might be reluctant to dis- 
pense with his services. Most of the personnel would 
have to be top administrators, who having reached a 
mature age, might not fit the needs of a developing 
country. Furthermore, what could be done if Soviet 
experts volunteered to participate in such a program? 
The euthor's alternative is establishment of sub- 
units in Ministries, staffed by nationals of another 
country, who would help implement joint measures de- 
signed to foster the economic and social development 
of the host country. 

(Georges D. Landau, "Considerations on an International 
Administrative Service", ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
CULTURAL CHANGE, VIII: #1, 48-68.) 


NEW "SPECIALIZED AGENCY" EMBROILED IN POLITICS 


The Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation in March 1958 became the 12th U.N. specialized 
agencye The last minute decision of the Soviet Union 
to join the body has involved the organization with 
political as well as economic welfare. 


Article 29 of the I.M.C.0. convention states that 

the Committee's 14 seats should go to those nations 
most concerned with maritime safety. Of these, 8 
shall be the largest shipeowning nations. Panama 

and Liberia insisted that this means countries with 
the most registered tonnage. British-eled opposition 
carried a motion that this applied to tonnage actually 
owned by a country's citizens. Neither Panama nor 
Liberia went on. The Soviets took no part in this 
controversy. The vote may forcast a western European 
move to outlaw "flags of convenience." 

(Alvin Ze Rubinstein, "The U.S.SeR. and the I.M.C.0.:3 
Some Preliminary Observations,” U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PRECEEDINGS, November 1959, 75-79.) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


FREUD FOUND FALSE 


Freudianism "is fundamentally false and speculative, 
ignores the role of etiology, the physciological 
mechanisms of disease, and denies the deterministic 
significance of the external milieu." The "theory 

that society originated from the sexual oedipus com- 
plex. . . . .is deeply foreign to the progress of 
scientific knowledge." 

(D. Fedotov, "Freudianism - A Reactionary Manifestation 
Bourgeois Ideology," PROD, III:2, October 59, 

8. 


WORLD SYMPOSIUM ON NATIONAL CHARACTER 


This is a symposium consisting of summaries of 21 

papers on stereotyping and national character by the 
world's top social psychologists. 

(Too voluminous to abstract, but worthy of the atten- 
tion of all BACKGROUND readers. 

(H. C. J. Duijker (ed.), "National Stereotypes and 
National Character," (Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Psychology), ACTA PSYCHOLOGICA 
XV, 1959, 527-556.) 


F-SCALE VALIDITY RE-AFFIRMED 


A sample of 155 students whose Fescale (authoritarian- 
ism) score was known, were asked this question immedi- 
ately following the launching of Sputnik I and again 
after Sputnik II: Will the US or USSR get to the moon 
first? Those predicting the US were 72% after Sputnik 
I and only 29.5% after Sputnik II. The higher scorers 
on the F-scale were much less prone to change their 
minds than were the less authoritarian subjects. 
(Walter Mischel and John Schopler, "Authoritarianism 
and Reaction to ‘'Sputniks','’ JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 59:1, July 1959, 142-5.) 


HOW TO STUDY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Such international organizations as NATO, the Council 
of Europe, and OEEC all involve a repudiation of the 
federal principle. In contrast to other organizations 
such as the European Coal and Steel Community and 
Euratom, these 3 have no formal division of authority 
between the member governments and some wider govern= 
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ment. As a result of their flexibility and lack of 
precise ideological content, these looser forms of 
organization have been able, without organic amend- 
ment, to alter the direction and scope of their activ- 
ities as circumstances change. 


Study focused on such organizations or actions taken 
under their auspices will not provide an accurate 
assessment of their progress. One must look to the. 
member governments themselves. To what extent do 
member governments act in ways that take account of 

the international as well as the national interest? 
What is actually done by these governments in concrete 
cases, and what institutional habits come into being? 
We should look at the changes which have taken place 
within these member states as a result of international 
influence, such areas as constitutions, the line be- 
tween domestic and international matters, relations 
between the traditional departments of government, 
recruitment and training of personnel, national parliae 
ments and parliamentarians, cabinet and ministerial 
responsibility, public opinion, political parties, and 
governmental policies in various fields. 

(Max Beloff, "National Government and International 
Government,"' INTERNATIONAL ORCANIZATION, XIII:4, 

Autumn 1959, 538-549.) 


MANAGERIAL IDEOLOGIES 


The assertion of paternal authority of managers over 
workers accompanied industrialization in England, the 
US, and Russia. However, in Russia the ideolcgy of 
this paternalism was different. The Tsar asserted 
his supreme authority over everyone. Even after the 
1917 revolution, the Tsarist managerial ideolopry 
lived on in modified form; the workers were theo- 
retically given considerable authority, and the man- 
epers were under the supreme authority of a small 
central group. 


The significance of managerial ideolopy is especially 
great for presently underdeveloped countries. All 
industrialization involves the establishment of new 
command-obedience relationships, and it is important 
to know which ideology justifies these relationships. 
The ideology will set the terms on which the newly 
recruited work force is integrated into the nation's 
economic and political life. The Western pattern 
presupposes a shared universe of discourse between 
managers and workers; the Russian pattern does not. 
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The Western pattern also presupposes the good faith 

of subordinates. Where this cannot be assumed, a more 
totalitarian pattern of organization must be imposed. 
(Reinhard Bendix, "Industrialization, Ideologies, and 
Social Structure", AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXIV: 
5, 613-623.) 


AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY SOCIOLOGICALLY DEFINED 


The term "authoritarian personality" refers to one who 
is rigidly ethnocentric, anti-democratic, compulsively 
conventional, punitive and condescending toward those 
regarded as inferiors, and submissive to authority. 
Since the underlying theory is psychoanalytic, its 
value to the sociologist has been limited. It is 
suggested that sociologists could use a social«psycho- 
logical theory of the authoritarien personality, 
nemely that the degree of authoritarianism manifested 
by a particular individual is, on the average, nega- 
tively correlated with the number of social roles he 
has mastered. The assumption is that the more roles 

a person has mastered, the better his social adjust- 
ment is. It seems highly probable that authoritarian- 
ism is most likely to appear among people who are 
reared in established social surroundings that inhibit 
the development of roleetaking and role-playing ability. 
(Don Stewart and Thomas Hoult, "A Sociel-Psychological 
Theory of the Authoritarian Personality", THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, LXV:3, 274-279.) 


CROSS-CULTURAL SOCIAL NORMS 


A sample of American college students was compared 
with a semple of Filipino college students regarding 
conflict between universalistic and particularistic 
normse Since family organization commands Christian 
Filipinos’ utmost loyalty and their social arrange- 
ments also emphasize particularistic relationships, 
it might be assumed that Filipinos would choose 
particularistic norms. The test did not sustain this 
assumption. Also, Filipinos experience a well-defined 
and continuous socialization with age and sex roles, 
and perceive expectations of proper conduct with 
more uniformity than their opposite numbers in the 
US. They are less influenced by temptetions of 
personal friendshipe For the presnet Phillippine 
transition from folk culture to industrialization 

the study indicates that the institutionaliation of 
authority, combined with universalistic obligations 
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for performance, may be expected to preserve stability 
during the transition period. 

(Bartlett H. Stoodley, "A Cross-Cultural Study of Struc- 
ture and Conflict in Social Norms,".THE AMERICAN JOUR} 
NAL OF SOCIOLOGY, LXV:1, 39-48.) 


YARDSTICK FOR SELF-GOVERNING STATUS 


Approximately 63% of the world's population lives in 
underdeveloped areas, which include 54% of the world's 
land area. Some 48 political entities are developed, 
while 147 are underdeveloped. 


This study attempts to measure a territory's capacity 
for self-government by assigning numerical values to 
17 criteria. Although the study does not reveal any 
specific factor or combination that constitute capa- 
city for self-government, it identifies the kind of 
noneself-governing areas which have the cepacity to 
make themselves heard and thus acquire their inde- 
pendence. One should be careful not to deny self- 
government to areas whose scale scores indicate that 
they are likely to obtain it anyway. 

(Lyle W. Shannon, "Socio-Economic Development and 
Political Status", SOCIAL PROBLEMS, VII; #2, 157-169.) 


STRESS ON AGRICULTURE 


Underdeveloped countires, whether under- or over- 
populated, concentrate on industrial development and 
ignore agricultural development only at great peril 
to any development at all. "It is futile to try to 
inject dynamism into society through the speedy 
evolving of an industrial sector while agriculture 
remains stagnant." 

(Yusif A. Sayigh, "The Place of Agriculture in Econo- 
mic Development," LAND ECONOMICS, XXXV: 4, November 
1959, 297-305.) 


STRESS ON INDUSTRY 


A "balanced" increase in agricultural and industrial 
output is a luxury which an advanced economy can 
easily afford, but which a capital-poor economy 
cannot. There are sound theoretical reasons (shown 
here in formula) why underdeveloped economy--one 
with limited savings, and capitaleusing projects 
competing for those limited savings <= should con- 
centrate on the rapid development of its industrial 
sector and "let its agricultural sector develop by 
repercussion." 
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(Kenneth K. Kurihara, "Theoretical Objections to 
Agriculture-Biased Economic Development," INDIAN 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, (Allahabad) XXXIX, Pt. II, 
No. 153, October 1958, 163-170.) 


STRESS ON FLEXIBILITY 


The opinion is widely held that in trade between 
agriculture and manufacturing industries the ad- 
vantage has shifted to the latter. This alleged 
trend is used as a blanket argument for industrial- 
ization of underdeveloped countries, or for "bal- 
anced development" at the expense of agricultural 
development. The assumptions have been based on 
data from the UK, which are not wholly reliable or 
useful elsewhere. Data from 6 other countires do 
not reveal any general worsening of the price 
position of primary producerse In any country, one 
should use only the past figures for that country 
itself; and one is not justified in making any a 
riori assumption that either agricultural or in- 
rae products will rise or fall in price. Hence, 
underdeveloped countires might well emphasize flex- 
ibility and adaptability in their economies, so they 
can shrink output of items in which their advantage 
is declining and expand output of items of increasing 
advantage. 
(Theodore Morgan, "The Long-Run Terms of Trade Between 
Agriculture and Manufacturing", ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND CULTURAL CHANGE, VIII; 1, 1-23.) 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Readers interested in management science see: 

(E. J. Forsythe and Palmer C. Pilcher (eds.), MANAGE - 
MENT SCIENCE, Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations, Wayne State University, $1.00 per copy, April 
28, 1959.) 
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PERIODICALS READ - 


Acta Psychologica 
Administrative Science Qtly 
Advenced Management 
Advencement of Science 
Advertising Age 
Africa 
Africa Digest 
Africa Special Report 
African Affairs 
African Studies 
Air Force 
Air Force University Review 
Air University Qtly Review. 
American Bar Assn. Jrnl. 
American City 
American Economic Review 
American Imago 
American Historical Review 
American Journal of 
Comparative Law 
American Jrnl of Economics 
and Sociology 
American Jrnl of 
American Jrnl of 
Deficiency 
American Jrnl 
chiatry 
American Jrnl 
American Jrnl 
American Jrnl 
American Jrnl’ of Sociology 
American Pol. Sci. Review 
American Psychologist 
American Scientist 
American Sociological Review 
American Univ. Law Review 
Annals, Association of 
American Geographers 
Annals, American Academy of 
Pol.& Social Science 
Annals, Organization of 
American States 
Armed Forces Chemical Jrnl 
Armed Forces Management 
Armor 
Army 


Bulletin 


Int'l Law 
Mental 
of Orthopsy- 


of 
of 


Psychiatry 
Psychology 
of Psychoanalysis 
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Army Aviation 

Army Information Digest 

Asian 

Astronautics 

Australian Jrnl of 
Psychol ogy 

Automatic Control 

Automation 

Automative Industries 

Automobile Engineer 

Aviation Week 

Behavioral Science 

Books Abroad 

British Jrnl of 
Psychology 

British Jrnl of 
Sociology 

Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic 

Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists 

California Law Review 

California Management 
Review 

Cambridge Historical Jrnl 

Cambridge Law Jrnl 

Canadian Jrnl of Econo- 
mics and Political 
Science 

Canadian Mining Jrnl 

Chroniques d‘'Outre-Mer 

Chemicel Week 

Canadian Bar Review 

Columbia Law Review 

Computers and Auto- 
me tion 

Conflict Resolution 

Contemporary Japen 

Contemporary Psychology 

Controller 

Cornell Law Quarterly 


Corona 

Cuadernos Americanos ie 

Current Economic Comment 

Current Events (Dehra 
Dun ) 
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Data Processing Digest 

Dept. of State Bulletin 

Dun's Review & Modern 
Industry 


Eastern Economist(New Delhi ) 

Eastern World (London) 

Econometrica 

Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East 

Economic Development and 
Cultural Change 

Economic Geography 

Economic Geology 

Economic Jourenl 

Economica 

Economist (London) 

Electronics 

English Historical Review 

External Affairs (Ottawa) 


Factory Mgt.&Maintenance 

Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong) 

Far Eastern Survey 

Federel Bar Journal 

Focus 

Foreign Affairs 

Foreign Policy Bulletin 

Free China Weekly 


Gezette (Leiden) 

Genetic Psychology Monographs 
Geographical Review of India 
Geographical Studies 

George Washington Law Review 
Georgetown Lew Journal 

Group Psychotherapy 


Harverd Business Review 

Harvard Law Review 

Headline Series 

Hispania 

Hispanic American Historical 
Review 

HispeniceAmerican Report 

Hispanic Review 

Historical Journal (Cambridge) 

- Historical Studies: Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand 


Historian 

History 

History News 

Human Organization 


Impact of Science on 
Society 

Indian Economic Review 

Indian Jrnl of Economies 

Indiana Law Jrnl 

Industrial & Labor Re- 
lations Review 

Indistrial Science and 
Engineering 

Indistrial Quality Control 

IntereAmerican Eco.ffairs 

Int'l Comparetive Law Qtly 

Internetionel Affairs 
(London) 

International Conciliation 

Int'l Jrnl (Toronto) 

Int'l Jrnl of Psychoanalysis 


Int'l Jrnl of Social 
Psychiatry 

Int'l Monetary Fund Steff 
Papers 


Int'l Organization 

Int'l Public Administration 

Int'l Relations (London) 

Int'l Review of Administra- 
tive Sciences (Brussels) 

Iron Age 


Japan Qtly (Tokyo) 

Jrnl of Abnormal and Social 

Psychology 

Jrnl of African Adminise- 
tration 


Me gaz 
|Manae 


Jrnl of the Americen Psychoe Manag 


analytic Association 
Jrnl of Asian Studies 
Jrnl of Broadcasting 
Jrnl of Central European 
Affairs 
Jrnl of the College and 
Univ. Personnel Assn. 
Jrnl of Communication 
Jrnl of Consulting Psychology 
Jrnl of Economic History 
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Jrnl of Engineering 
Education 
Experimental Psycho- 


Farm Economics 
Finance 

General Psychology 
Genetic Psychology 
Geography 

Industrial Statistics 
Int'l Affairs 

Modern History 
Personality 
Personnel Adminis- 
tration 

Political Economy 
Politics 

Psychology 

the Royal United Ser- 
Institution (London) 
Social Issue 

Social Psychology 
Southern History 
Jrnl of World History 
Journalism Quarterly 


Kyklos (KYKLOS) (Zurich) 


Land Economics 

LatineAmerican Business 
Highlights 
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